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I followed her outdoors. The rains had simmered down to a
drizzle but there were water holes and puddles in the streets.

Finally we reached our destination, a low peasant hut, bright
with lamplight, a crackling fire in the wood stove. The Madyarka
introduced me to the woman of the house, short, smiling, cross-
eyed, with a gleaming gold tooth, and to two girls, neighbours,
who had been invited to come in and sing for me. One of them
was about fifteen with short light-brown hair, a broad face and
smiling eyes; the other was younger, with a sunburned face and
an expression of dignified maturity. At the table, with his head
propped on his hands, was a little boy of about three, with a
pale and handsome face, made paler and more handsome by
luxurious flaxen hair.

" My son," said the woman, with pride.

" They'll sing for you," said the notary's daughter, pointing to
the woman and the two girls, who had already drawn together
against the wall in the middle of the room.

"Which songs do you like best?" asked the woman with the
golden tooth.

" Any Chichmany song," I said. " I've never heard them."

So they started. Not one of them knew any notes. They sang, as
did all the people in the village, only from memory. Yet they
sang in three parts, the alto of the dignified little girl rising in a
beautiful wail above the high and the low sopranos of her com-
panions :

Sheep, nothing but sheep on the hill;

We have little hay in the stall.

There's hoar frost on the hill;

Where shall we \eep our sheep during winter?

I shall be their shepherd;

I shall sleep high up in that barn.
Give us chief shepherd, some cheese and whey,
So we'll grow up to be big girls.

In Slovak the delicacy and melodiousness of the words alone
stir the emotions, but not so much as the melancholy tune. So
moved was I by the singing that when they stopped I hardly
realized they had finished the song.